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assert the freedom of the human will. They do not deny the existence 
of cause and effect. They merely contend that man is free to choose 
in certain cases. And, however enjoyable it may be as an intellectual 
exercise to argue about the doctrines of free will and of determinism, it 
is of little practical value to the lawmaker or the administrator. The 
advocates of each theory agree that offences against the law must be 
punished. They agree that rational men are accountable for their 
deeds ; the one says " morally" ; the other, " socially." Why, then, 
introduce philosophical controversy into the field of practical politics? 
It would be more politic if the criminologist, after stating both views of 
criminal responsibility in uncontroversial language, should point out 
how both doctrines lead to the same practical expedients for the dis- 
couragement of harmful acts. The active social forces would thereby 
be encouraged to generate more light and less heat. 

Part III, containing chapters 17 to 24, inclusive, is called " Respon- 
sibility for Crime." Herein the author proves that determinism is at 
least as good as the free-will theory as a philosophy of criminal law, for 
it is shown to sanction the same legislation and the same administra- 
tion that are sanctioned by free will. 

The book contains more metaphysics than criminology. It con- 
tains, however, no index, and this even a work on metaphysics ought to 

have. 

Royal Meeker. 
Princeton University. 

Quetelet, statisticien et sociologue. By JOSEPH LOTTIN. Paris, 
Felix Alcan, 1912. — xxx, 564 pp. 

This is a large and erudite volume by the professor of Moraltheologie 
in the University of Louvain. It is a study in historical research and 
philosophical criticism. As an historical study, it is of very superior 
quality both as regards exhaustion of sources and judicial impartiality 
of presentation. Whether one agrees with the general philosophical 
position or not will doubtless be determined by individual reactions to 
the questions treated. In the preface the author tells us that his 
objects are to examine the basis of Quetelet's statistical method in the 
light of more recent theory ; to estimate Quetelet's contributions to the 
development of sociology; to examine again, with minuteness, Quete- 
let's theory of freedom of the individual in relation with the social 
milieu ; and finally to appraise the value of the concept " average 
man." The volume appears to the reviewer to be an effort to answer 
two queries : first, what is the extent of Quetelet's originality ; second, 
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what is the true meaning of statistical regularities with reference to the 
freedom of individual volition. The scholarly character of the work is 
evidenced by the extensive three-fold bibliography (pages xviii-xxx) , 
in which are listed (i) the sources for biography, (2) Quetelet's own 
writings on social physics and (3) critical studies of Quetelet. The 
first of these sections includes 143 letters preserved in the royal library 
as well as letters and documents in the royal observatory at Brussels. 
The volume contains copious extracts from Quetelet's writings, but 
citation is so mingled with exposition that in some places the reader is 
in doubt whether the ideas presented are those of Lottin or of Quetelet. 

The first and second parts of the volume (pages 5-191) are devoted 
respectively to the life and the statistical writings of Quetelet. Here 
the letters mentioned above are of some value. The author takes ex- 
ception (pages 35-37) to the oft-repeated statement that the Astron- 
omie populaire (1827) was placed on the Index. He gives careful 
attention (pages 128-138) to the question of priority between Quetelet 
and Guerry in moral statistics, establishing Quetelet's priority by a full 
year's margin. In Part II the author suggests what proves to be the 
chief conclusion of Part III, namely, that Quetelet derived his knowl- 
edge of the theory of chances from the French school led by Laplace, 
Poisson and Fourier, but that the application of the binomial law to 
anthropometric and social studies, though suggested to him by these 
writers and by Sir John Herschel, was developed by him in an original 
manner. In Part III, entitled " The method of the sciences of obser- 
vation," and especially the first chapter on " The theory of probabili- 
ties," this conclusion is clearly set forth. The second chapter of this 
part (pages 224-329) , on " The application of probability to observa- 
tions," discusses the average, the deviations therefrom, and the prob- 
lem of causation. The discussion of the latter problem is far from 
clear, owing partly to an apparent desire on the author's part to free 
Quetelet from the appearance of assenting to John Herschel's posi- 
tivism (pages 231-233, 240, 241). Nevertheless the author's distinc- 
tion between mathematical and " metaphysical " uses of the term "cause " 
is good. Thus the constant height of a man is a common cause for all 
of a series of measurements of that height ; but such a cause must be 
differentiated from the physiological and physical conditions which are 
essential to the development of the real height sought. The author, 
however, does not make it clear that, scientifically speaking, a cause is 
merely an essential condition for the appearance of an event. He 
seems to think of cause as an active force. 

As to the relation of statistical regularities to the doctrine of free will, 
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the author holds that, though all other phenomena are subject to scientific 
explanation, " the effects of the free will escape the determinism which 
rules physical agents" (page 255). "The free will, in so far as it 
resists these influences " — psychological influences, whether individual 
or social — " is a new cause of complexity " (page 256). This would 
seem to imply that in the author's view the will is something apart from 
even individual psychological influences. Following Bertillon's dis- 
tinction (page 263) between the objective average — such as would 
result from many measurements of the same thing — and the natural or 
typical average — such as would result from the heights of a group of 
men — he concludes (page 275) that the assimilation of these two is 
permissible if one is sure of the presence of common causes and knows 
the mode of their operation in the second case. The discussion here, 
as throughout, reveals the fondness of the author for formal though 
inconsequential distinctions. He denies (pages 276-283) that a 
statistical regularity evidences a scientific law, although he admits freely 
that "all phenomena of the physical world are subject to laws." 
"Statistical regularities are only would-be statistical laws (pretendues 
lois statistiquesy (page 283) ; indeed, statistics has nothing to do 
with phenomena the causes of which are determined (page 284). In 
the latter case the author evidently takes the presence of variation as 
the sufficient evidence of the absence of determination. Considerable 
attention is given to the idea of type. Here the principal conclusions 
are that the study of typical averages should be accompanied by the 
monographic method of intensive study of particular cases, especially 
cases which are found by statistical study to be typical (page 290) ; 
that asymetrical distribution does not prove the absence of common 
causes (page. 304) ; that the value of the arithmetical average increases 
as it approaches the typical average; and that the type implies "a 
natural tendency to attain a predetermined end, in a word, a finality." 
The reviewer questions the validity of the assumption of the presence 
of final causes and prefers to accept the view of Laplace which the 
author rejects (pages 313). It means nothing to say that "the con- 
junction of these (common) causes is dictated by nature itself" (page 
317). That the author is rather fonder of philosophical and meta- 
physical speculation than of statistical and sociological analysis is shown 
by his discussion of final causes and the prevision of events on the 
basis of statistical regularities (pages 313-329). Though he is not 
always clear, he seems to imply that the statistical method is not an 
inductive method (page 329). He denies the possibility of establishing 
causal connection (as he also denies the possibility of discovering laws) 
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by means of the law of chances. In general, it may be said that the 
author shows no familiarity with the recent developments of statistical 
methods. 

In Part IV the author again takes up the question of the " originality 
of the system of Quetelet," showing the derivation of the ideas and 
fundamental theorems of Quetelet's social physics from the idea of 
social mechanics and the teachings of his master, Laplace. Differences 
between Quetelet and Comte , Sussmilch and Condorcet are discussed , 
and also Quetelet's conception of social dynamics (pages 392—412). 

Part V considers " Free will and social laws." It begins with an 
exposition of the findings of moral statistics, Quetelet's views thereon, 
their source and their historical significance. The author's theory is 
that " the Belgian savant never upheld the determinism of the indi- 
vidual will: he defended social determinism, which he has carefully 
distinguished from the thesis of fatalism " (page 439). 

There follows a curiously mediaeval and scholastic attempt to recon- 
cile individual freedom of volition and the idea of social laws through 
the mediation of moral laws (page 510). The author's position is not 
distinguishable from that of Quetelet and is even less free from confus- 
ing contradictions. He is a partisan of free will, but holds to social 
determinism and to sociological prevision (pages 498, 499 and passim ) . 
While admitting the influence of physical environment, social custom 
and physiological change on the individual, the author reserves a cer- 
tain "power of resistance inherent in the individual" (page 511) 
which is the free will, whose action can not be exposed even by the 
psychologist, to say nothing of the statistician. 

The reviewer feels that solution of the problem here discussed can be 
found solely in a full acceptance of the idea that true liberty is possible 
only under law. We may freely admit that the individual mind at all 
times operates under the hypothesis of necessary connection between 
antecedent and consequent states. Freedom comes then through 
knowledge : science , furnishing man an insight into the mode of opera- 
tion of his own mind as of nature in general, gives him dominion over 
his own intellectual development. This is not fatalism. Fatalism is 
blind stumbling in the dark ; this is driving a motor car on a broad 
highway with electric headlights. 

Part VI (pages 517-558) is devoted to the idea "average man," 

physical and moral. This conception the author on the whole, rejects ; 

largely because he discusses it as the type of primitive humanity, as the 

type of a race, as the type of beauty, and with reference to morals. 

F. H. Hankins. 
Clark College, Worcester, Massachusetts. 



